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opposed  to  any undertaking given,  or  implied,  by
Great Britain on the declaration of war with Turkey.
The contrary was the case, and Egypt had been duly
warned.    In the proclamation dated and November
1914 the commander of His Majesty's Forces in the
country explicitly reserved the right to requisition, if
and when the military situation required him to do so.
But to the fellah the beast of the field is little less
sacred than his son or daughter : he cannot accomplish
his daily round of work without the aid of the first.   In
Egypt, a country of no metalled roads and of few
railways, the cultivator must move the crops from field
to market by camel, and only under severe economic
pressure will he sell his means of transport.   He was
little likely to  do so  voluntarily in  1917.    Farming
again had become  a  profitable pursuit, and fellahin
were buyers rather than sellers of agricultural stock.
Early in the preceding year an announcement that
the Army desired to purchase camels met with no
response:   and only through indirect pressure upon
owners did the Purchasing Commissions succeed in
securing 12,000 out of 65,000 male camels registered
throughout Egypt.    Wealthy landlords,  and village
elders, kept their beasts safely in stable :   only the
humble peasant was driven to produce his property.
Circulars addressed to the Mudirs urging them to take
stringent measures against all persons, irrespective of
their station in life, who refused to produce their
camels, staved off the crisis for a while : but presently
it was doubtful if the numbers of male camels in Egypt
was sufficient to meet both domestic and military re-
quirements.    In these conditions the Army claimed
the right to requisition a proportion of the female.
The decision aroused a storm of excitement in the
countryside.   It was hardship enough to lose the male
beast: to be robbed of the female was an intolerable
grievance.   As the year 1917 drew to its end, Pur-